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LITERATURE IS PRECIOUS AND BEACTIFUL WHEN ITS BRILLIANCE GIVES ARDOUR TO VIRTUE AND CONFIDENCE TO TRUTH. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1829. 





TERMS.—The Port Folio is published every 
Wednesday, at $3 per annum, or 2,50 if paid on 
subseribing. Letters on business, may be addressed 
to W. F. Geddes, 59 Locust Street, above 8th, op- 
posite the Musical Fund Mall, Philadelphia. Com- 
munications, ure to be addressed to the Editor, 
Thomas C.Clarke. All letters must be (post paid.) 





The following lines we are aware have 
already been seen by most of our readers, 
but they will not object to our obliging a) 
young lady, possessing a most“amiable dis- 
position,” and “excellent taste,” who is 
desirous of having them preserved in her 
volume of the Port Folio, and at whose re- 
quest we very cheerfully give them a place 
in our pages. 
Yo a Frrexp avout TO MARRY A SECOND 
TIME. 
Oh keep the ring, one little year, 
Eeep poor Eliza’s ring 
Aud shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret surrowing. 


Thy lips, on which her last, last kiss 
Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Ob! wipe them not for newer bliss, 
Ob! keep it as a charm. 


These haunts are secred to her love, 
Here her loved presenee dwells! 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the Garden tells. 


Beneath these elms, you sate and talk’d 
Beside that river’s brink, ° 
Acevening. arm-in-arm you walked; 
Here stopped to gaze and think, 
Thoul’t meet her, when thy blvod beats high, 
In converse with thy bride, 
Meet the mild meaning of an cye, 
‘Vhat never learut to chide. 


|| son, and the mother to her elder daughter) country gentleman, 





Oh! no, my friend! another here 
‘Thou can’st not, must not bring: 

No! keep it—but one litthe year, 
Kerp poor Eliza’s ring. 








A TALE OF RESIGNATION, 
OH, THE GOLD HEART. 
By Mrs. Opie. ; 

I believe there is no virtue reckoned 
more necessary, and no feeling more boast-| 
ted of, than that of resignation to the Di-| 
vine Will. Still, I fear, that this feeling is’ 
more frequently on the lips, than in the_ 
heart, For, what is resignation? Not the 
occasional overflowing of a contrite and de- 





! 
| 
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“1 know, O, Lord! that thy judgments are! nay, even thankful for her aunt’s having 
right, and that, in faithfulness, thou hast |! been so soon taken away from earth, as her 
afflicted me! jremoval enabled the niece to be aways at 
In illustration of the foregoin observations, || hand, in order to still domestic storms, and 
I subjoin the following tale. try to gain access to that maternal heart 
The childhood, and even much of the | which had hitherto seemed to take no 
youth of Fanny Lemorne were passed in | pleasure in her: but, when she heard her- 
the sunshine of worldly prosperity. || self called, by her family, the young peace- 
Her father was aman of ancient family || maker, sie could not help saying, with « 
and large fortune in a neighbouring cou:- | sigh, “How glad my dear aunt would have 
try, and her mother a high-born heiress of | been to hear meso culled!” 
her own. But if the character be not un- | In spite of her growing importance in 
der the only sure guide, and the temper | he: family, Fanny had much to suffer, —her 
have been taught no curb, the conjugal || path lay not by the side of still waters. She 
union can never be a happy one: and so | was sometimes reproached by her brother 
violent and frequent were the quarrels be- || and sister, because her aunt had left her es- 
tween Fanny's parents, that the frightened || tate to her; and, but for the positive prohi- 
child used to fly from this scene of domes- || bition of her parents,she would have shared 
tic broils to the sick couch of her|| the incgme of it with her upbraiders. 
father’s sister a being, who, taught by ill- | Leisure to feel forslight vexitions was 
ness and disappointment, was patiently | now,however,over with this perturbed fa- 
waiting the hour of her removal to that|/mily. ‘he father, whose irritable temper 
world, for which she had been for years || did not confine its ebullitionsto his own 
preparing herself, and whose only remain-||domestic circle, offended a neighboring 
ing care in this was, to teach her neice those || gentlemen, in such a manner, that ac- 
habits of mind, and that resignation to the || cording to the laws of worldly honour, no- 
Divine Will, which had shed over her pain- || thing but his blood could expiate the in- 
ful path the sunshine of the blessed. jjsult. A duel was the consequance, and 
It was so natural that this sensitive child |Lemorne was killed. On examining his 
should prefer her who soothed, to those |! affairs, they were found in the most disas- 
who terrified her, that Fanny left her aunt | terous condition; for, wont of self-govern- 
as little as possible :—and fortunately, her || ment often goes through a character, and 
preferrence of her aunt’s society was nei-|| his extravagance had induced him to live 
ther regretted nor felt by her parents.—|/like a prince. (as the phrase is,) on the 
The father who wasso devoted to his only || limited,- though handsome, income of a 
Nothing, therefore, 
in whom they saw their own image, that l was left but the marriage settlement ofhis 
Fanny’s tender and timid beauty bloomed || wife, but, alas! it was soon discovered, by 
unseen by them, and was appreciated only |) the creditors, that the writings hadn 
by that affectionate being, who beheld it}; properly sigaed, and the money was 
with tranquil delight, because she knew/|\to heip to pay the debts. In this e 
that she had thrown over its otherwise dan-|| gency, a commision ina regiment abi 
gerous possessor, the shield of Christian |, was offered to the son, which he accepted — 
humanity, and of religious principle. || but was killed in the first campaiga that oc- 
This sweet and holy monitor died when || cured after be had joined the armies, The 











|| Fanny was only ninetecn, and asthe grave |) mother, who, as she had long ceased te 


closed on her, she felt as if she was then || love her husband, lameted the loss of he? 


‘alone inthe world, and all was desolate || accustomed state more than his death, was 


around her. Lut this sensation could not || not so much afflicted at the loss of her son 
long last in a mind like hers. She sor-|| as some mothers would have been, because 
rowed, but it was not ‘‘iike those without | be had always taken part with his@father 
hope,’? She remembered too,that she had |! against her; and while her Georgianna, her 
parents; and that, however negligent they | darling elder girl, remained to cheer her, 
might be of her, she had duties to perfom || and Fanny was with her, whose assiduities 
towards them. In their presence, there-)) were become necessary to her comfort,she 
fore, that face was decked in smiles, which) did not feel quite forlorn, even though 
in the solitude of her chamber, was as yet|| Fanny’s estate, in right of her aunt, was 








votional spirit, but that diabit of mind, that 


**obedience better than sacrafice,” that con- H 


covered with the tears of allectionate re-/|all they had to live upon, But being ac- 
gret. Itis not possible to calculate on the | customed not to rule her feelings, but to be 


stant surrender uf our own willto the will!) probable effects of a bland and conciliating || ruled by them, she soon told Fanny, that 
of our Creator, which makes us receive all || temper, even on the most unpromising na-|| remaining where she wes, was so mortify- 


its manifestations with submission, and eat 
our daily bread with thankfulness, whether 
it be bitter or sweet. | 
_Itis a willingnesss to endeayour, with 
theerful alacrtiy, to make th 
dispensation, however tr 


3, and as if spitefully resolved to sink 


even in the dept 


st of eve-| 
—and not) 
wn in idle despondence, murmuring | 


r them:—it is that confidence in the. 
ies of the Deity, which hopes on when | 
many would despair, and which can say,’ 

s ofthe sorrowing heart, | 


jtures. Fanny sometimes stole in on the|/ing to her pride, and so trying to her sensi- 


langry gloom of her contending family, like | bility, she could no longer forbear to re- 


a sun-beam through a crevice into a dark-|/ quest that sie would allow herestate te be 
\eead chamber, making its gloom more visi- | sold, consent to live in England, and pur- 
ble by contrast, till shamed into a sense of | chase a louse in s me cheap part ofihe coun- 
their owndegrading violence, by her smile | try there. *Fgr,indeed,Fanuy,” said she, “L 
of Christian love, and soothed by the soft | cannot bear to live in this degraded condi- 
| tones of her persuasive voice, they yiclded | tion, where I used to hold up my head with 
to her gentle pleadings, and the siorm of) the highest!’ 
pasion was hushed. “What! sell the pretty cotage, endearde 
Whenever Fanny had succeed in these | to us by sv may tender recollections,” cried 
| pacific endeayours,she was always consoled || Fanny, scarcely able to restrain her eaters, 
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o as you will be happier, || put on to deceive and cheer me?”— It is ‘easily forescen-—all his speculations sud 
dear mother, and I dare say the cottage |neither, I trust,” she replied, **but springs || denly failed and; he was forced to fly his 
wi sell for a great deal.” Her mother | froma better source.”-——“*What is that?’?—'!! country; and he carried with him the addi- 
thanked her, called her a good girl, and || “Submission to the Divine Will!” —“W ould || tional pang, of knowing that he had utterly 
told her she would give orders to have the || thou couldst teach it to me, my child!”’—*t || ruined the widow and her orphan. 
estate sold directly, “No that you shall cannot, but there is One who can.?— || Fain would Fanny have concealed this 
not,” said her petted Georgianna,for I will |“Whom dost thou mean?”’—*That God || overwhelming stroke from her mother; but 
not allow it—I will not go to England—t)| who heareth prayer.”—*Fcolish girl! my her deep conviction, that the Almighty 
will not stir from hence.”’—‘*Disobedient! || sister made a methodist of thee; however, I j always afflicts his creatures for some merei- 
insolent girl! what can you mean?” said her || thank her—for, whatever be thy creed, it, ful purpose, forbade her to indulge her 
indignant mother. What I have said.”— | has taught thee to be the best of children, feelings thus. At first, her mother was 
But, dear ‘sister!”—“Away! cockatrice! do | and the only comfort of thy poor mother.” | overwhelmed,and thought but for herself— 
not-expect to beguile me; but for your arts, || How happy these words, and the manner || but she soon felt for Fanny. “I fear,that we 
this property might have been mine.”— || in which her mother bad received her re- || must dismiss our new servant,” said she,— 
“But, as it was given in justice to your more | plies, made the heart of this affectionate || “She was dismissed long ago,” replied 
amiable sister,’’ cried the angry parent,| child! Hitherto, she had angrily rebuked || Funny, smiling; “and I assure you. 1 have 
“she has a right to dispose of it; and Fan-| her, when she hinted at religious subjects; || felt it no difficult task to do the work my- 
ny, and J, shall certainly remove to Eng-) but now she had answered with gentleness, self,—quite the contrary.”—Her agitated 
Jand.”—**Then you may go ulone—for, nev- | and had even owned that Fuanny’s virtues!) auditor turned pale, and was too much 
ex, never willl quit Ireland.” So saying, || were to be attributed to her belief. Could|, choaked for some time to reply; but she 
the left the room and the next morning she || she then'do otherwise than bless that ad- | at length, faultered out,—*Oh! it were a 
was not to be found; for the truth was, that || versity which had brought her beloved pa- || wicked distrust of Providence, my child 
she had formed an attachment to the son of |, rent into such a frame of mind? and sweet, |! not to beticve that, even here, thy virtues 
her father’s agent, and had cloped With || indeed, were the slumbers of Fanny that‘! will be rewarded!” 
him. . | ti hight. || ‘Their cares were now a little decreased 
This rash and degrading marriage put), “But her trialswere not at anend. She |). ihe death of the palsied Norah; but thé 
the finishing stroke to the misery of the) foundit necessary to turn her talents to expenses of only a decent funeral were 
proud mother. It wasin vain that Fanny |) profit, as their income was by no means | nin, Tee they could well afford: however 
mmplored herto forgive and sce her sister. || sufficient, especially as the good old servant | she had a small store of drawings and paint- 
She persevered in herrefusal, and as svon || who had followed their fortunes,was struck || late devanlanines te dispose of, and for these 
as the cottage was sold, she insisted on sail- || with the palsy; and they had not only to | received ot money. But as Fanny 
ing for England. Fanny was right in her || pay for medicine and attendance, but were || thought ite rent of their present abode too 
prediction—the estate had sold'well, and, | forced to have another servant in her place. || see she obtained her mother’s consent to 
with part of the money; her mother chose |) At least so willed the mother of Fanny,who || hire a cottage nearer to a market-town, 
to purchase a lheuse in Devonshire. But} wasnot yet humbled enough to hearthat her rn ei p< she had disposed of 
as Fanny foresaw their income, from the re-| child should do the work of a servant:but as || am » of her clothes, and mi, ht perhaps sell 
mainder, which was vested in the funds) she chose to sitin a darkened room, which nave of hot wastes: still pan all removals 
was not enough to cover the expense of) she never left, and as she could not bear to || ete money on Fanny’s earnings 
jiying in their new purchase,and they were) see a stranger, did not admit the new ser- || a can ee expended, before she was 
very soon obliged to sell again at a great! vant into her presence, but allowed her W able to finish another collection of things for 
loss, and removed into a hired dwelling, | daughter to wajt'on her, Fanny dismissed i 7 nthe: Market, her spirits began to 
which was so small that the still unhumbled | her, as she knew her mother would not dis- | f ‘il ae ‘tame hes mother was very un- 
pride of the mother made her resolve, ina | cover that she had done :o. mn S pean wanted nicer food then usual. 
paroxysm ot mortified feelings, that she, Fanny rose with the lark to perform their || an ide oneiain period, while she was 
would never hold intercourse with her own | houschold duties; she madé drawings, and |) euttine come woelk.s splinter stuck into the 
family,—-neyer be seen by any eye that had | did ornamental work to dispose of at a shop | ¢ ore her right hand with such violence, 
beheld het in her prosperity, but change | in London, by mearsofs person who resi- | B 


: | that it broke off in the flesh, and she found 
Wer Hame and endeayour to steal, forgotten ded there, and who had married an attach- | 4 
und ypnoticed, to her grave, 


“but no matter—s 


Accordingly, 


Sq || it impossible to extract it herself. She was, 
tte : |, ed servant ofher aunt’s. As a stage passed || therefore, obliged to go toa surgeon, who 
different had been the feelings of|| very near the end of the lane where they || told her that she must be careful not to use 
_ F@@py Lemorne during this period of suc-| lived, she was able to send her perfurn- || her hand for some time, as if she did, the 
jy ive trials! She had converted them in-!|! ance to the person in question, and he, by || = sail mec ‘aflame, and-become danger- 
4 AB secs of stepping-stones, leading her | the same conveyanee, sent the remitances |“ ages well as ‘eoabicsonte. And it was 
5 her way'to heaven, — **low often,” said | in return. But it was long before Fanny | aa hit hand! that hand which maintained 
stie to hergelf, “did I grieve, because my || dared to disclose to her proud mother the | mncrk orb anil herself! This, then, was 
poor father and brother did not love me!) use to which she bad put her talents; ner; acs destruction of ae usefulness! this anni- 
hut now; what a mercy it was for had they} did she doso, till the burden of conceal- | hilated her power to fulfill the necessary 
joved me,what a loss would they have been || ment weighed heavily on her, as a sort of || ites onl BD cde could she go for help’ 
‘o me! but now f mourn tlcirsad fate, not|! sin. But the happiness of finding that her || ‘Thev'had no neighbours-—and in agony, 
on my own aecotint, but their own.”* When | mother’s pride had at length been a liitle | ont iad dilate had never known before, poor 
loss of fortane succeeded, she remembered || subdued by her aMlictions—for she assared || Fanny sat herself down on a stone’ by’ the 
how much she had lamented that her aunt || Fanny that she was glad that she had found || , . Laide and ave way, for the first time, 
had left her every thing; but now she was!) sucha resource in their hour of need, as| sae ‘aia of _ somatetas tok anguish; but 
thereby enabled to prove her love for her |! she was certajn that her sister’s maid would || wt al her full heart had thus relieved itself, 
mother, and try to purchase her good-will || never betray’ them, and their change of! it heb us it had always done, . towards 
by dedicating her fortune to her wants,|) name pfevented all danger of discovery.— || 4 geteeltinen of religion. 
tierefore, poverty was, in her eyes, ren- |) This resource had indeed, been resorted to ne . 
lered sweet. Even from her sister’s mar- || just in time. 
riage she derived some comforts; for now | What remained of the money which Fan- 
that her mother was removed from her in- || ny had received for her estate, liad been} 
nuence, Fanny trusted that she would || vested in the funds; but as it did not bring | — a 
adopt habits of economy, and that as she |! her five per cent, her mother persuaded | CH! AMINOT ALOVER STILE. 
was wholly dependant on her for comfort, her to sell it out, and lend it to an old|! hi am [nota lover still 
she might, in time, gently lead her along the || friend of her father’s who had sought them }| - Sa parapet soul the same— 
path of salvation, and induce her to forgive || out in their change of fortune, and had || As when I sought thy bower first, 
ier erring sister. Meanwhile, no one that || written to offer them the full interest for . arnt to breathe thy name! 
had seen Fanny could have imagined th® sum in question: accordingly, it was || on aka not as proud on thee? 
that she had been thus schooled in vexa-|! sold out, and the friend received it. | Oh! speak I wet as hind? ‘ 
tion and sorrow; for her blue eye was light-|| Lam willing to believe that, when he Rad pies U Wdee ee, 3 E nee oo 
ed up with the sunshine of Her resigned | made this offer, it was froma real wish to}! ort emer a2 
soul, and the smile on her beautiful lip was - 


ss 
“And while her eyes tw heaven she vais", 
There siient waters sunk away.” 


[To be Conclutied: 








improve the income of these unfortunates; | 7 : — . de 
his : : > 1} a1 The love 1 offered long ago, 
ae be — COMMERCE, ei anny,” | but he was a speculating and needy mar, |} Is hut matared by time; 
suid her mothcr to her, “is this cheerfulness land the sum so obtained,came a time wher || As tendrils round their chosen bough 
want of feeling., or is it pious hypocrisv.and || he wanted it. The result may be but too | Cling closcr as they climb: 

») 
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—— ee ee . cor — = — f a . = = 
Then am I not a lover still, | Lsprang forward with a feeling of despe- | brief memorial of so great and good a man 

In heart and soul the same, ‘ration; there was the same lattice at which || as our late High Priest, and also to tell the 


As when L sought thy bower first, 


I had last gazed on the loveliness of Amy. || world how sincerely we loved him, and to 
And learnt to breathe thy name? | 


One straggling moonbeam still fell through | give our successors, or those who may 
_ i the almost closed shutter, but she was there || search our archives, hereafter, to under- 
os © ri ] no longer. stand what manner of man we thought him; 
AMY IVANSWORTHS. l On a couch in one éorner of the apart- || we who lived in his day, and were guided 
samy,” said a low voice, “will you take || MEM Wa tance of some uncontrollable |” For in him were united, exalted genius, 
& walk with me a while?” grief; for his frame shook with convulsive || profound acq‘irements, a happy tact in bu- 
She was standing at an open lattice— | shudderings, and those sobs which tell so || siness, with great patience and unwearied 
there was 2 gay company within the lighted || much of man’s insupportable agony, burst || industry. In the morning of life hé*took up 
hall, and the melody of laughing voices |) frequently from his lips. I¢ was the father || the noble determination to be great, and to 
blended with the rich swell of instrumental | of Amy. Mer mother, sat near him; her}, make usefulness the basis of that greatness. 
music; but she had stolen away from || jands were clasped and half raised, andthe || He came to the duties of a freeman when 
amongst them to a recess, where the splen- || large tears followed each other silently || our Republic, exhausted with the struggles 
dor of the lamps fell around her like a dim || down her pale cheeks. There was yet an- || for independence, was attempting to fix our 
twilight. A multiflora rose half covered other figure—two more—one wasthe youth- || institutions upon the rights of man, and the 
the window witW the luxuriance of its \ ful bridegroom. He sat perfectly immove- || principles of eternal justice, but there was 
branches; and between its quivering leaves, || able, with his face buried in his hands; || often seen a timid hand and vacillating po- 
fell a shower of moon beans, covering her || there was no sob, no violent expression of||licy. In the conflict of honest opinions he 
all over with a net-work of bight. She was | grief —not evenone convulsive movement of || boldly took his part, and if his zeal at times 
a splendid creature!—yet when L stood ga- i agony. But his hair—those locks which, || excited the fears of his followers, his pa- 
zing at her there, with her head bent back- |! when [ had seen him last, were dark and || triotism won the hearts of his opponents. 
ward, and her dark eyes lifted to the sky, || glossy as the raven’s wing—were bleached || The portals of knowledge were then just 
till “their long lashes laid upon her brow” || 25 white as the snowy mantle on which his || opening anew, in this country, with the 
—while L watched the deep intenseness ll forehead was resting, and that mantle co-|| brightest promises, and he was charrfiect 
eto gen Mer = Sian oan || vered the lifeless form of Amy lvansworth. peschen nag help the on Nook a 
arted lips, an athigh mtellectual fore- || |nius he held the Ismp of science through 
leaden [ looked upon the clieek, || 4 ithe wanderings of wa tall and the mazes 
whose faint tinge seareely told thet the |, DE WITT CLINTON, | of politics; and moral, political and literary 


sylph-like form around which the white || - ive ao not remember to have seen a/| institutions received arvantages from his 

robes fell so gracefully, was not indeed the || more just and finished eulogy on departed | intellectual light; nor was he content t+ 

embiodied dream of the sculptor; and the || greatoess, than the following tribute to one || Test here, for he saw ata glance that Om- 

delicate hand twisted among the dark tres-|\ Or the greatest and best men who ever | "potence, when he stamped the features 

ses, till you, starcely knew whether its! iced. It is from the pen of Col. §, L. || and marked the physiognomy of the earth, 

per athena tthe tthe *!/ Knapp, of Boston, justly esteemed one of | Save intimations to man that he might 
a ing xcam—instenc gazing on) . 








her with thar feeling of intense hxppiness, || 


with which we are wont to look on Scauti- 
ful things, | was forced to close my eres, in 


order to conceal the teats that had uncon- 


sciousty crept over them. 


orators of the age; and while it takes the 
| form cf a report of a committee to the Ge- 
|neval Grand Chapter of the Union, at its 
| late session, it spcaks the sentiments which 
giow in the hearts of thousands of citizens 


the most elegant scholars and accomplished Sone and improve these features for his 


benefit. His mind no sooner conceived than, 
|his soul was fired with the project, whith 
jhe carricad into effect; it was no narrow 
| plan, no pitiful experiment, governed bv 
| village economy, or district pofitics: the 











There was something uncarthly about) Wie are not of the fraternity thus honored || esign was worthy of a master mind, and 
her loveliness—too pure—i.0 holy, for | py the fellowship of Mr. Clinton. . “Gol. ‘the execution of an herculean arm; the 
éompanicrship with mortals! Yet the mor- Knapp,” says the Boston Bulletin, “in this || S¢8s of the wilderness were united with the 
fow was to be her bridal da; and when I) peauuful culogy, has rendered no more | Atlantic Occan. He saw the labor finished, 
Saw the blood stealing over her check ina || than justice to its iNustrious subject, who | 2d heard the voice of the people pronounce 
deep tinge, as the voice of her betrothed |! was at once a brilliant ornament to the in- | it to be good. — In the micst of these ardu- 
summoned her into the open air, I strove to || stitution which it was his pride to cherish, , US labors he did not forget how much hu- 
banish the ill-omened melancholy, and to!/and an honor to the nation which now! ™an happiness depends upon well regula 
enter into the more fitting merriment of the || ynourns his absence from her councils2’— || te affections and permanent charities, and 
joyous dancers. But it wasin vain: the hot || pe Witt Clinton was truly “the feremost || he entered the pale of our order, and as- 
breath of the lamps, and the strains of glad) man of ali this world; and although party sumed the duties of master, almoner, and 
music; but deepencd my feverish melan- | spirit, while he remained on earth, envelop-| Priest; to teach the ignorant and to check 
choly, and with a feeling of almost suffoca-|) ed his good name in the mists of prejudice, I the wandering; to feed the hungry, clothe 
tion, | hurried into the cool moonlight. It) jts clouds have dispersed, and the living | the naked, and to implore blessings upon 
was strange—lI sat down and strove to rea-!| monuments of his fame, the presperity and all mankind. ‘ : j ; 
son with mysclf—f could not account for happiness of a people who will cherish his | He was morany as well as physically brave 


my feelings! ‘The youth on whom she had! jemory, will be as durable as the cloud | —#?d in the generosity of his nature pitied 
rt - . . . Se +) Le , 

bestowed thé deep deyotedness of her af- | capt hills, and verdant vallies of his native | that mis atte Geeks who fo e.g ‘he 

fections, was worthy as mere man can be, | stite. peaceful day, turned their plumage to the 


. . > }) Sans > : - ce 
to possess the treasure with which she had! ‘rhe Committee, that had under conside-/| 5" for brilliant reflections to attract notice 


gifted him. There was a fairy picture of) ration the subject of a proper notice of our and gain admiration from the world; but 
happiness before her, and why should I dim | pereayement in the death of De Witt Clin- | Who were not to be found when the ele- 
it with my tears? ton, the first officer of the Masonic body, | ments were troubled: He poised his eagle- 
1 was not present at the bridal, but ere | ask leave to report— wing in the ag —_ fearlessly 
the second evening passed away, I again | ‘hat, as more than nineteen months have breasted the peltings of the storm. 
entered the hall of Ivansworth to congratu- | clapsed since this mournful event, in their |! His enemies reviewing his life, ate slen® 
late my friend. Without was the sanie) opinion, the customary funeral rites so con- |) when they cast up the amount of his virtues, 
beattilul moonlight; but within, the dim | sonant to the heaviness of recent grief, and |/and his friends love him the more’ when 
lustre of one solitary lamp fell drearily over |so proper in their season, should be. dis- | they recount the deeds he has done; ma- 
the desertcd hall. The gay kaugh of the | pensed with at this meeting; as shrouding)| lice never charged him with avarice, nor 
joyous-hearted was heard no Jonge?, and | our council chamber in black, or wearing a} did slander ever whisper that he could be 
music, with its sweet enchanting spell, was) badge of mourning for thirty days, would) corrupted by. gold: if sometimes disap- 
hushed into silence. 1t was not like a scene | add nothing to the deep sense we feel at || pointed ambition ina paroxysm, at the loss 
of nuptial felicity; and | paced the apart- | our Joss, or fix more indelibly in our minds, || of office, alleged that he was partial, in a 
ment with a fearful, yet indefinable dread | the recollections of his services; but as no| calmer moment, she was forced to confess, 
vf some terrible event—I knew not what—) accident nor length of time, can ever ef-|\ that his errors, (for he was haman and 
and I-dared not.inquire, lest my worst ap- face, or blot cut his name from the pages|)could notbe free from them,) sprung from 
prehensions should be realized. At length,’ of his country’s history, or lessen the weight | the irregular pulsation of too warm a heart; 
a faint stream of light issued from one of the | of his character, we deem it most meet and || and from too much confidence in the pro- 
inner rooms, and as the door slowly un-|| proper, while in session for the first time |! fessions of assimulated virtue; and even 
closed, I caught the sound of a low sob. ‘| after his death, to leave on our records a! envy, thal first wishes, and then belfeves alt 





dear mother, and I dare say the cottage 

wii) sell for a great deal.” Her mother 

thanked her, called her a good girl, and 

told her she would give orders to have the 

estate sold directly, “No that you shall | 
not,”’ said her petted Georgianna,for I will | 
not allow it—I will not go to England—t | 
will not stir from hence.”’—‘*Disobedient! 
insolent girl. what c@n you mean?” said her 

indigngnt mother. “What I have said.”— 
Kut, dear ‘sister!”—“Away! cockatrice! do 
not-expect to béguile me; but for your arts, 
this property might have been mine.”— 
“But, as it was given in justice to your more 
amiable sister,” cried the angry parent, 
‘she has a right to dispose of it; and Fan- 
ny, and J, shall certainly remove to Eng- 
land.”—**Then you may go ulone—for, nev- 
ey, never willl quit Ireland.” So saying, 
the left the roomand the next morning she 
was not to be found; for the truth was, that 


she had formed an attachment to the son of | 


her father’s agent, 
fim. 

This rash and degrading marriage put 
the finishing stroke to the misery of the 
proud mother. It wasin vain that Fanny 
implored herto forgive and see her sister. 
She persevered in herrefusal, and as soon 
as the cottage was sold, she insisted on sail- 
ing for England. ‘Fanny was right in her 
prediction—the estate had sold‘well, and, 
with part of the money; her mother chose 
to purchase a ‘house in Devonshire. But 
as Fanny foresaw their income,from the re- 
mainder, which was vested in the funds 
was not enough to cover the expense of 
jiying in their new purchase,and they were 
very soon obliged to sell again at a great 
loss, and removed into a ‘hired dwelling, 
which was so small that the still unhumbled 


and had cloped with 


pride of the mother made her resolve, in a'|| 


piroxysm ot mortified feelings, that she 
would never bold intercourse with her own 
family,—-never be seen by any eye that had 
beheld het in her prosperity, but change 


“but no matter—so as you will be happier, 
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puton to deceive and cheer me?”—*“it is || 




















lier Game and endeayour to steal, forgotten | ded there, and who had married an attach- 




















und ‘yanoticed, to her grave, 

different had been the feelings of 
Lemorne during this period of suc- 
ive trials! She had converted them in- 
serics of stepping-stones, leading her 
her way'to heaven. © **1ow often,” said 
Sife to herself, “did I grieve, because my 
poor father and brother did not love me! 
but now, what a mercy it was for had they 
joved me,what a toss would they have been 
to me! but now f mourn their sad fate, not 
on my own aecotint, but their own.” When 
loss of furtane succecded, she remembered 
how aich she had lamented that her aust 
had left her every thing; but now she was 
thereby enabled to prove her loye for her| 
mother, and try to purchase her good-will 
by dedicating ber fortune to her wants, 
tierefore, poverty was, inher eyes, ren- 
dered sweet. Even from her sister’s mar- 
riage she derived some comforts; for now 
that her mother was removed from her in- 
nuence, Fanny trusted that she would 
xdopt habits of economy, and that as she 
was wholly dependant on her for comfort, 
she might, in time,gently lead her along the 
path of salvation, and induce her to forgive 
her erring sister. Meanwhile, no one that 
had seen Fanny could have imagined 
that she had been thus schooled in vexa- 
tion and sorrow; for her blue eye was light- 
ed up with the sunshine of her resigned 


soul, and the smile on her beautiful lip was 
that of hope and contentment, Fanny,” 











- a — ‘ aon 
easily forescen-—all his speculations sud- 
neither, | trust,” she replied, **but springs |denly failed and; he was forced to fly his 
from a better source.”—“*What is that?”—!! country; and he carried with him the addi- 
“Submission tothe Divine Will!”—W ould || tional pang, of knowihg Uiat fie hautterly 
thou couldst teach it to me, my child !?’—*1 |! ruined the widow and jier orphan. 
cannot, but there is One who can.’?—)|| Fain would Fanny have concealed this 
| “Whom dost thou mean?”’—**That God || overwhelming stroke from her mother; but 
, who heareth prayer.”—*Fcolish girl! my |her deep conviction, that the Almighty SA) 
| sister made a methodist of thee; however, | jalways afflicts his creatures for some merci- 4 wal 
| thank her—for, whatever be thy creed, it || ful purpose, forbade her to indulge her Sh 
has tavght thee to be the best of children, | feelings thus. At first, her mother was therd 
jand the only comfort of thy poor mother.” | overwhelmed,and thought but for herself— hall 
| How happy these words, and the manner || but she soon felt for Fanny. “I fear,that we blend 
|in which her- mother bad received her re- || must dismiss our new servant,” said she,—- po 
plies, made the heart of this affectionate || “She was dismissed long ago,” replied Sint 
jchild! Hitherto, she had angrily rebuked || Fenny, smiling; “and I assure you. J have eee « 
her, when she hinted at religious subjects; |! felt it no difficult task to do the work my- twill 
| but now she had answered with gentleness, jself,—quite the contrary.’—Her agitated dhe | 
jand had even owned that Fanny’s virtues |! auditor turned pale, and was too much brat 
| were to be attributed to her belief. Could || choaked for sonic time to reply; but she fell : 
| she then do otherwise than bless that ad- i at length, faultered out,—*Oh! it were a ‘io 
| versity which had brought her beloved pa-|| wicked’ distrust of Providence, my child ate 
|rent into sucha frame of mind? and sweet, l not to beticve that, evcn here, thy virtues ding 
|indeed, were the slumbers of Fanny tat’! will be rewarded!” Gur 
| hight. . | Their cares were now a httle decreased fill 
\| But her trialswere not at an end. She | by the death ofthe palsied Norulh; but thé port 
found it necessary to turn her talents to | expenses of only a decent funeral were dev 
| profic, as their income was by no means | emetic than they could well affords however par 
| sufficient, especially as the goud old servant || J. jad a small store of drawings and paint- hes 
! who had followed their fortunes,was struck | ings remaining to dispose of, and for these wit 
with the palsy;and they had not only to 'she received ready money. But as Fanny oy 
|| pay for medicine and attendance, but were 1 thought the rent of their present abode too ooh 
| forced to have another servant in ber place. much she obtained her mother’s consent to em 
At least so willed the mother of Fanny,who hire a cottage nearer to a market-town, del 
| was not yet humbled enough to hear that her || where, on occasion, she had disposed of ées 
| child should do the work ofa servant:but as \ some of her clothes, and mi, ht perhaps sell tra 
|| she chose to sitin a darkened room, which |\some of her works. Still as all removals pon 
|| she never left, and as she could not bear to || oo. money, and as Fanny’s earnings he 
|, see a stranger, did not admit the new ser- were nearly all expended, before she was wi 
|, vant into her Presence, put allowed her able to finish another collection of things for ful 
daughter to wajt on her, Fanny dismissed \the London Market, her spirits began to or 
her, as she knew her mother would not dis- || fail her, because her mother was very un- ak 
| cover that she had done +o. Accordingly, | well and wanted nicer food than usual. 
| Fanny rose with the lark to perform weir || Atthis anxious period, while she was he 
, household duties; she made drawings, and } cutting some wood, a splinter stuck into the be 
| did ornamental work to dispose of at 3 shop || finger of her right hand with such violence, i 
jin London, by mearsofa person who resi- ‘that it broke offin the flesh, and she found é 
it impossible to extract it herself. She was, a 
| ed servant of her aunt’s. 





As a stage passed || iicrefure, obliged to go toa surgeon, who 
|very near the end of the lane where they \| told her that she must be careful not to use 5 
lived, a was able to send her perfurm-| her hand for some time, as if she did, the 
forget pl estaba peer aod odd) round world i ahsede. amie 
i barry 3 et es re nee ! her right hand! that uray vg eng an 
1e Ql wther the ))) erself! vis, then, was 
| use to which she bad put her talents; nor || od tracunetnande usefulness! this anni- 
j did she doso, till the burden of conceal-|) hated her power to fulfill the necessary 
| ment weighed heavily on her, as a sort of yee and whither could she go for help?’ 
|sin. But the happiness of finding that her They'had no neighbours—and in ‘agony, 
| mother’s pride had at length been a liitle suclf as she had never known before, poor 
| subdued by her afflictions—for she asstred | Fanny ant herself down on a stone’ by’ the 
Fanny that she was glad that she had found | cemehdicbe and gave way, for the first time, 
‘such a resource in ‘their hour of need, as bo a burst’ of uncontrulable anguish; but 
onan ig ko ate pc gp) ap hye ahi gor | when her full womahgrs thus ag on 
} r be cm, rer Change O8)) + us it had always done, , towar 
name ptevented all danger of discovery.— || winger cn ol ge valigion: : 
This resource had indeed, been resorted to! 
| just in time. 
What remained of the money which Fan- 
ny had received for her estate, had been 
vested in the funds; but as it dul not bring 
her five per cent, her mother persuaded 
her to sell it out, and lend it to an old 
friend of her father’s who had sought them 
out in their change of fortune, and had 
written to offer them the full interest for 
th® sum in question: accordingly, it was 
sold out, and the friend received it. 
lam willing to believe thst, when he 
made this offer, it was froma real wish 10}! 
improve the income of these unfortunates; 
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“And while her eyes tw heaven she rais'd, 
TVhere siient waters sunk away.” 


[Te be Conclutied: 





OR! AMINOT A LOVER STILE. 

oh! am i nota Jover still 
In heart and soul the same— 

As when 1 sought thy bower first, y 
’ rnt to breathe thy name: 

oa not_as proud on thee? 
Oh! speak I ‘wet as hind? 

And when I leave thee, do I not 
Leave joy itself behind? 
























































‘Whe love 1 offered long ago, 
Is but matwed by time, 














- (men but he was a speculating and needy man, 
suid her mother to her, ‘is this cheerfulness r 
want of feeling., or is it pious hypocrisv.and 














As tendrils round their chosen bough 
“Cling closcr as they climb: 
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} 
and the sum so obtained,came a time when | 
he wanted it. The result may be but too |\ 
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I sprang forward with a feeling of despe- 
| ration; there was the same lattice at which 
I had last gazed on the loveliness of Amy. 
One straggling moonbeam still fell through 
|| the almost closed shutter, but she was there 
no longer. 

On a couch in one éorner of the apart- 
ment was flung a manly form, seemingly 
under the influence of some uncontrollable 
grief; for his frame shook with convulsive 
shudderings, and those sobs which tell so 
much of man’s insupportable agony, burst 
frequently from his lips. I€ was the father 
of Amy. Her mothe sat near him; her 
hands were clasped amd half raised, and the | 
large tears followed each other silently | 
down her pale cheeks. There was yet an-) 
3 ; - “er ec! |! other figure—two more—one wasthe youth- |) 
the window wif the luxuriance of its ] fulbridegroom. He sat perfectly immove- 
branches; and between its quivering leaves, || ahle, with his face buried in his hands; | 
fell a shower of moon beams; covering her || there wus no sob, no violent expression of || 
all over with a net-work of hight. . 

a splendid creature!—yet when | stood ga- 
Zing at her there, with her head bent back- 
ward, and her dark eyes lifted to the sky, 
till “their long lashes laid upon her brow” 
—while L watched the deep intensetiess of 
devotional feeling that was written on her 
parted lips, and that high intellectual fore- 
head—when [ lookéd upon the cfieek, 
whose faint tinge scarcely told thet the || 
sylph-like form around which the white | 
robes fell so gracefully, was not indeed the || more just and finished eulogy on departed | 
embsodied difeam of the sculptor; and the || 0° - , Se ip: ie | 
delicate Wand’ Caisted amon the derk tres | Bre atoess, than the following tribute to one | 
ges; till you searcely knew whether its \} a the greatest and best men who ever 
transparent whiteness was aught else but ad Eee? a Jan fog me pon of: Cod. Bode) 
stravwriine moonbé ‘sin thst id OF eadtiie on Il Knapp, of Boston, justly esteemed one of 
, Bens a *. nstend Of Gazing © |) ihe most elegant scholars and accomplished 
her with thar feeling of intense happiness, || _ : 11,’ he | 
witty Which We are wont to lou on seailtic lo ators of the age; and while it takes the | 
ful things, | was furced to close my eset || Sune sf 9 report of a committee to the Ge- 
> os Bhs: “ 2" "9" || neral Grand Chapter of the Union, at its 
order to conceal the teats that had uncon-||\) 0 t kstl Gannate thighs 

stiousty érept over them. i} i Session, it spcaks the sentiments w 
a ane - F : || glow in the hearts of thousands of citizens 

There Rb a something uncarthly about || wie are not of the fraternity thus honored 
her lovetiness—too pure—too holy, for || py the fellowship of Mr. Clinton. . “Col. 
Knapp,” says the Boston Bulletin, “in this 


éompaniorship with mortals! Yet the mor- 
|} Leautful eulogy, has rendered no more 


fow Was to be her bridal da«; and when I}| 
a in Z . > ! . . . . . . 

Saw the blood stealiny over her check ina || than justice to its illustrious subject, who 

| Was ut once a brilliant ornament to the in- 


deep tinge, as the voice of her betrothed 
summoned her into the open air, I strove to || stitution which it was his pride to cherish, 
and an honor to the nation which now 


Banish the ill-omened melancholy, and to 
| mourns his absence from her councils.””— 


énter into the more fitting merriment of the 
joyous dancers. But it wa¢in vain: the hot! pe Witt Clinton was truly “the toremost 
man_of ali this world; and although party 


Then am I not a lover still, 
In heart and soul the same, 

As when L sought thy bower first, 
And learnt to breathe thy name? 


qs 
AMY IVANSWORTY?S. 


. “Amy,” said a low voice, ‘‘will you take 
4 walk with me a while?” 

She was standing at an open lattice—| 
there was a gay company within the lighted 
hall, and the melody of laughing voices | 
blended with the rich swell of instrumental || 
music; but she had stolen away from 
imongst them to a recess, where the splen- 
dor of the lamps fell around her like a dim 
twilight. A multiflora rose half coveted 














agony. But his hair—those locks which, | 
when T had seen him last, were dark and 
| clossy as the raven’s wing—were bleached 
|as white as the snowy mantle on which his 
forehead was resting, and that mantle co-| 
vered the lifeless form of Amy lvansworth. | 











DE WITT CLINTON, 
We clo not remember to have seen a. 











breath of the lamps, and the strains of glad | j 


music; but deepened my feveris| lan- |! epir; ; ine . , , 
choly, and wits feelin oF alannah suffooa. tee ae eee $ “ one a rn 
bed id thee fe a-| ex his good name in the mists of prejudice, 
py B ' he cool moon ight. It} its clouds have dispersed, and the living 
x Ie Pa dovin ree strove to ye || monuments of his fame, the presperity and 
son with myscii—t could not account for), py: ines i is i 
my feelings! The youth a whee ae had | assump Sy oa ag her pod ete ee 
eee ee of her er i capt hills, and verdant vallies of his native 
» WAS ‘thy as mere man can be, | stete. 
to possess the treasure with which she had|| ‘rhe Committee, that had under conside- 
actos & a —— was 3 ol Pan ry Of || ration the subject of a proper notice of our 
pap pints ares er, and why should I dim | bereavement in the death of De Witt Clin- 
it “pe my tears! a || ton, the first officer of the Masonic body, 
was not present at the bridal, but ere | ask leave to report— 
the secord evening passed away, I again|| ‘Ihat, as more than nineteen months have 


entered the hall of Ivansworth to congratu- | elapsed since this mournful event, in their || 


late my friend. 
bedtitiful moonlight; but within, the dim) 
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brief memorial of so great and good a man 
as our late High Priest, anc also to tell the 
world how sincerely we loved him, and to 
give our successors, or those who may 
search our archives, hereafter, to vnder- 
stand what manner of man we thought him; 
we who lived in his day, and were guided 
by his councils. 

For in him were united, exalted genius, 
profound acq‘irements, a happy tact in bu- 
siness, with great patience and unwearied 
industry. In the morning of life h@took up 
the noble determination tobe great, and to 
make usefulness the basis of that greatness. 

He came to the duties of a freeman when 
our Republic, exhausted with the struggles 
for independence, was attempting to fix our 
institutions upon the rights of man, and the 
principles of cternal justice, but thete was 
often seen a timid hand and vacillating po- 
licy. In the conflict of honest opinions he 


She was || 9) icf —not evenone convulsive movement of || boldly took his part, and if his zeal at times 


excited the fears of his followers, his pa- 
triotism won the hearts of his opponents. 
The portals of knowledge were then just 
opening anew, in this country, With the 
brightest promises, and he was charrfiect 
with all her paths. With the grasp of ge- 


jpias he held the Ismp of science through 


the wanderings of literature, and the mazes 
of politics; and moral, political and literary 
institutions received advantages from his 
intellectual light; nor was he content. 
rest here, for he saw ata glance that Om- 
nipotence, when he stamped the features 
and marked the physiognomy of the earth, 
gave intimations to man that he might 
change and improve these features for his 
benefit. His mind no sooner conceived than, 
his soul was fired with the project, which 
he carricd into effect; it was no narrow 
plan, no pitiful experiment, governed by 
village economy, or district politics: the 
| design was worthy of a master mind, and 
the execution of an herculean arm; the 
seas of the wilderness were united with the 
| Atlantic Occan. He saw the labor finished, 
| and heard the voice of the people pronoynce 
jit to be good. In the midst of these ardu- 
|| ous labors he did not forget how much hu- 
|| man happiness depends upon well regula 
|| ted affections and permanent charities, and 
| he entered the pale of our order, and as- 
'|sumed the duties of master, almoner, and 
|| Priest; to teach the ignorant and to check 
\\the wandering; to feed the hungry, clothe 
i the naked, and to implore blessings upon 
|| all mankind. 4 
He was moraliy as well as physically brave 
|| —and in the generosity of his nature pitied 
\\that miserable flock; whe in fhe miki and 
|| peaceful day, turned their p!umagé to the 
\|sun for brilliant reflections ty attract notice 
\'and gain admiration from the world; but 
|| who were not to be found when the ele- 
ments were troubled: He poised his eagie- 
wing in the. whirlwind, and fearlessly 
breasted the peltings of the storm, 


His enemies reviewing his life, ate slen® 














| 


Without was the sxnie || opinion, the custemary funeral rites so con- || when they cast up the amount of his virtues, 





lustre of one solitary lamp fell drearily over 
the deserted hall. The gay hugh of the 
joyous-hearted was heard no longer, and 
music, with its sweet enchanting spell, was 


svnant to the heaviness of recent grief, and || and his friends love him the more’ when 
so proper in their season, should be. dis- || they recount the deeds he has done; ma- 
pensed with at this meeting; as shrouding| lice never charged him with avazice, nor 
our council chamber in bla¢k, or wearing a || did slander ever whisper that he could be 





badge of mourning for thirty days, would 


hushed into silence. It was not like a scene | add nothing to the deep sense we feel at 
of nuptial felicity; and 1 ed the | >ort-. our Joss, or fix more indelibly in our minds, 
ment with’ a fearful, yet indefinable ...Wad | the recollections of his services; but as no 
of some terrible event—I knew not what—! accident nor length of time, can ever ef- 


jcorrupted by. gold; if sometimes disap- 
| pointed ambition in a paroxysm, ai the loss 
| of office, alleged that he was partial, in a 
| calmer moment, ‘she «as forced to confess, 
{that his errors, (fer he was hdman and, 


and I-dared not.inquire, lest my worst ap- | face, or blot out his name from the pages||could notbe free from them, ) sprung from 
prehensions should be realized. At length,'| of his country’s history, or lessen the weight || the irregular pulsation of too warm a heagt; 


a faint stream of fight issted from one of the|! of his character, we deem it most meet and 
inner rooms, and as the door slowly tin || proper, while in session for the first tune 


closed, I caught the sound of a low sob. 


and from too much confidence in the pro- 
fessions of assimulated virtué; and even 
‘after his death, to leave on our records a! envy, 'that first wishes, atid then belfeves alt’ 


| 
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ill, owns, since he is gone, that the only | breaking away like a freed nightingale from 
harvest he ever gathered in was glory; and |/the earth, and going off where all things 
all must acknowledge, that the only estate |) were beautiful and happy like her. 
that he left for his orphan children is his || It was a morning in the middle of August. 
i. f eis | ae — gil ae been re seme oe 
1g exertions were not limited to the | at my father’s house, and she was row to 
tempors! welfare of his fellow men, for he || return home. Her path lay across the fields, 
knew that the excellency of all knowledge i and I gladly became the con-panion of her 
consists in divine truth, and he was unre-|| walk. Inever knew a summer morning 
mitting in his efforts to disseminate the ss- || more beautiful and still. Only one little 
cred waitings, belicving that in them are || cloud was visible, and that seemed as pure, 
the oracles of God, and the promises cf and white, and peaceful, as if it had been 
everlasting life. || the incense-smoke of some burning censor 
His death has been deplored as that of | of the skies. The leaves hung silent in the 
one who died too early; but if the promi- |) woods, the waters of the bay had forgotten 
nent deeds of men are so many mile-stones || their undulations, the flowers were bending 
on the journey of life, Ais course cannot | their heads as if dreaming of the rainbow 
have been short who has set up-so many | 1nd the dew, and the whole atmosphere 
monuments as he travelled onward to eter-| was of such a soft and luxurious sweetness, 
nity:—true, all was finished before age bad || that it seemed a cloud of roses, scattered 
required the sustsining staff, er the helping | down by the — of Peri from the np 
hand. || gardens cf Paradise, The green earth an 
Such was our companion and brother, | te blue sea lay abroad in their boundless 
bog late fe, Soret of we General me i] sheet aie fen oy Be bent rng A and 
Chapter. ‘The pride of those who lived |) blessed them. The little creature at my 
“ we on ee. wp an aaaee for i — was Vine delirium of happiness, and a 
those who may hereafter arise to take a dis- | Clear, sweet voice came ringing upom the 
tinguished part in the welfare of our ccun- | iT as often as she heard the tones of a fa- 
‘ } Vorite bird, or found some strange and lone- 
Let learned biographers write his life; | ly flower in all her frolic wanderings. The 
let talented artists chisel his monument, and, Wobroken and almost supernatural tr: nquil- 
mould his bust for au admiring people, | ity of the day continued until nearly noon. 
while we must content ourselves with a || Then, for the first time, the indications of 
miniature profile of him, traced in a single || 2" approaching tempest were manifest.— 
moment, when kneeling at our altars; but i Over the summit of a mountain, at the dis. 
there is some consolation for us in feel- || tance of about a mile, the folds of a dark 
ing that this sketch is made, as it were, |, cloud became suddenly visible, and, at the 
upon our jewels, and is to be worn on our || Same instant, a hollow roar came down upon 
breasts, an emblem, a faint one indeed of | the winds, as it had been the sound of 
his image in our hearts. j, Waves ina rocky cavern. The cloud rolled 
| out like a banner-fold upon the air, but still 


From the N..E. Weekly Review. | the atmosphere was as calm and the leaves 
| as motionless as before, and there was not 


THE THUNDER STORM. even a quiver upon the sleeping waters to 

I was never a man of feeble courage.— || tell of the coming hurricane. 
There are few scenes either of human or|| ‘To escape the tempest was impossible. 
elemental strife, upon which I have not || As the only resort, we fled to an oak, that 
looked with a brow of daring. I have stood | stood at the foot of a tall and ragged preci- 
in the front of battle, when swor’s were || pice. Here we remained, and guzed M- 
gleaming and circling around me hke fiery || most breathlessly upon the clouds, miarshal- 








serpents of the air—1 have sat on the moun- | ling themselves like bloody giants in the 
tain pinnacle, when the whirlwind was I sky. The thunder was not frequent, but 
rending its oaks from their rocky clefts and |) every burst was so fearful, that the young} 
scattering them piece-meal to the clouds— i] creature, who stood by me, shut her eyes 
Ihave seen these things with a swelling || convulsively, clung with desperate strength | 
soul, that knew not, that recked not of |) to my arm, and shrieked as if her rory 
danger—but there is something in the |/ heart would break. A few minutes, and| 
thunder’s voice, that makes me trembie like || the storm was uponus. During the height 
achild. l have tried to overcome this un- |) of its fury, the little girl raised her finger 
manly weakness—I haye called pride to my | towards the precipice that towered above 
aid—I have sought for moral courage in the | us, [looked up, and an amethys'ine flame 
lessons of philosophy—but it avails me no- was quivering upen its gray peaks, and the 
thing—at the first low moaning of the dis- | next moment, the clouds opened, the rocks 
tantcloud, my heart shrinks, quivers, gasps, || tottered to their foundation, a roar like the 
and dies within me. groan of a Universe filled the air, and I felt 
My inyoluntary dread of Uiander had its || mself blinded and thrown, I knew not whi- 
origin in an incident, that occurred when i |/ther. Hew long I remained insensible 1 
was a child often years, I had alittle cou- |; cannot tell, but when consciousness return- 
sin, a girl of the same age with myself, who || edj'the violence'of the tempest was abating, 
had been the constant companion of my || the roar of the winds dying in the tree-tops, 
childhood, Strange, that, after the lapse of ] aml the deep tones of the cloud coming in 
almost a score of years, thet countenance | fainter murmurs from the eastern hills. 
should be so familiar to me. | can see the | I arose, and looked trembiingly and 2@]- 
bright young creaturc—her large eye flash- || most deliriously around me. She was there 
ing like a beautiful gem, her free locks —the dear idol cf my infant lore—stretched 
streaming as in joy upon the sunrise gale, || out upon the wet, en earth. After a 
and her cheek glowing like a ruby through || moment of irresclution, 1 went up and look 
a wreath of transparent. snow. Her voice ||ed upon her. The handkerchief upon her 
had the melody and joyousness of a bird’s, || neck was slightly rent, and a single dark 
and when she bounded over the wooded || spot upon her bosom tokl where the path- 
Lor the fresh green valley, shouting a way of death had been. At first I clasped 
answer to every voice of nature, and || her to my breast with a cry of agony, and 
clapping her little hands in the very ecsta- || then laid her down and gazed into her face 
cy of young existence, she looked as if||almost with a feeling of calmness. Mer 








bright disheveled ringlets clustered sweetly 
around her brow, the look of terror hal 
faded away from her lips, ane an infant 
smile was pictured beautifully there, the 
red rose-tinge upon her cheek was lovely 
as in life, and, as I pressed it tv my own, 
the fountain of tears was opened, and I 
wept as if my head were waters. I Inve 
but a dim recollection of what followed—t 
only know that I remained weeping and 
motionless till the coming on of twilight, 
and that I was then taken tenderly by the 
hand, and led away where I saw the coun- 
tenances of parents and sisters. 

Many years have gone by upon their 
wings of light and shadow, but the scenes 
I have portrayed still come over me, at 
times, with terrible distinctness. ‘Fhe oki 
oak yet stands at the base of the precipicc, 
but its limbs are black and ciead, and its 
bollow trunk, looking upward to the sky as 
if “calling to the clouds for drink,’”? is un 
emblem of rapid and noiseless decay. A 
year ago I visited the spot, and the thoughts 
of by-gone years came mournfully back to 
me—-thoughts of the little innocent being, 
who fell at my side like some beautiful tree 
of Spring, rent up by the whirlwind in the 
midst of its blossoming. But 1 remember- 
ed—and oh there was joy in the memory— 
that she had gone where no lightnin 
slumber in the folds of the rainbow eloud, 
and where the sunlight waters are never 
broken by thestorm.breath of Omnipotence, 

My readers will understand why I shrink 
in teror from the thunder. Even the con- 
sciousness of security is no relief to me— 
my fear has assumed the nature of an in- 
stinct, and seems indecd a part of my exis- 
tence. 





Among the pupils of a boarding school, 
not many miles from Philadelphia, was a 
boy, not at all remarkable for being one of 
the bright ones, but on the contrary, wasa 
senseless, stupid kind of a body, whose 
very appearance was destitute of animation, 
He was not of course very quick at gram- 
mar, a study not the most inviting to boys 
of the best capacity and disposition: One 
day, whilst undergoing the operation of the 
class, the teacher endeavored to make him 
understand the nature and application of a 
passive verb. “A passive verb,” said he, 
“expresses the nature or receiving of an 
action, as Peter is beaten: now what did Pe- 
ter do?’ Numscull paused a moment, and 
scratching his head by way of aiding thought 
with the gravest countenance imaginable, 
replied, “Well, I don’t know, without he 
hollered!” 








Written for the Port Fotio, 
Yes she is fair—her form is fair, 
In woman's graces deck’ 
And radiant eyes and jetty hair, 
Her mirror may reflect, 


And she has words, and wit, at will, 
. And freely do they flow, 
And often does she smile but still > 
Much sweeter maids I know.— 


Her wit—the very simplest word, 
Which folly’s lip can mar; 

With more indulgence may be heard, 
Than pelish’d wit, from her. 


And wherefore is it thet the maid, 
To me ean ner seem fair? 

Her face—to me a datkning shaile, 
Seems ever hovering there! 


Tis this—that lip of erimson dye, 
Too oftis culr’din ire— 
And angry flashes from that eye 





Stream like a meteor Gre. 
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’ royal presence. 
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And ona he’pless parents heart | 
Those withering glances fall, 

And that red lip’s reviling’s dart, i] 
A keener pang than all. \| 

| 





To her, who with unwearied care 
Hang o'er her cradle bed— - 

In childhood watch'd and guarded her, 
Those bitter words are said.— 


| 
it 


Sickness, and care, with thorns have strew'd 
That parent’s path around, 

But from a child’s ingratiude 
Proceeds the deadliest wound. 


No! maiden didst thon wear the form, 
Which pictured Scraph’s wear, 

In faney’s vivid colouring warm— 
I coukd not think thee fair! 


* Honour thy parents,” was the law 

Pronounced by lips divine, 

The promise which His lips aver, 

Maiden can ne'er be thine. 

Eugenia. 
THE ADVENTURES 
of a Kings Page. 
By the Author of ‘‘Almaack’s Revisited.” | 

London, 1829. New York, re-printed, | 

J. and J. Harper. 

We have read this work, and it has given | 
rise to reflections and suggested compari-| 
sons which we are compelled, in order to 
do full justice to the subject, to defer stat- | 
ing until our next number. 1 
time, referring to novels of this class, or | 
modern works, as they are denominated, || 
the rapidity of their appearance, and the i 
radical difference between them and the || 
works of Fielding and other standard au- 
thors, constitute a phenomena in literature. | 
An elaborate inquiry into the cause of that | 
difference, especially where the modern) 
were proved inferior to the ancient novels, | 
might end in this discovery—the very fer- 
tility of production exhibited by the writers) 
of the present age is the principal cause of 
the inferiority of their works. Thicre are 
doubtless many noble exemptions, but em-| 
brace the novels of the last twenty years in| 
one view, and-let the unprejudiced mind | 
declare upon their merits. 











tion and fortune—to that band of illustrious 


|;/must be an innate principle—prejudice 


|| modern times—an impossibility? Yes! such | 
|| would be the belief of the most incredu- 

j}lous. And yet the author of the work be- | 
|| fore us, after laboring to convince his read- | lady of England,” and then whispering in 


PORT FOLIO. 


in the very next paragraph we are intro- 





a diflerent stamp—to men of genius, oduce- | 


Peers, who are exultingly proclaimed to the 
world as the descendants of the titled he- 
roes, statesmen, and orators of Britain—the 
jewels of her monarch’s crown—the pillars | 
of his throne! Now, reader, would you not 
concede ut once, without requiring evi- 
dence, that among such men, politeness | 


chastened by travel, and rudeness to a dis- | 
tinguished stranger—and that stranger the | 
most gifted and accomplished woman of 


ers that one of his dramatis persona, styled | 
hy him the Karl of Colnbrook, was of this | 
latter class of noblemen—polite; gallant and 

abhorring falsehood, exhibits him as a prin- | 
cipal actor in the disgraceful scene describ- | 
ed in the following passages:— 

“Ah! there comes Donna Maestosa, ‘‘said 
Lady Atherly. “I wonder whether it is 
her gracious pleasure to sit or stand, to fill 
a whole divan, or block up a whole door- 
way,—she moves around with the air of 
one who expects the whole room to rise and | 


| 


In the mean- || make a circie for her:—it's an absolute nui-} 


sance being obliged to ask her; but if I did 
not, I might bid adieu to Carlton House for 
ever,” added her Ladyship, as she hastened 


to receive a tall and still splendidly hand-, 


some woman, no longer however in the me- 
ridian of life, who, with an air of unaffected 
dignity, or rather natural grace and superi- 
ority, advanced towards her. 

“Confound your good nature,” said i.ord 


|Dorimont; “why there is more intrinsic 


merit in cne drop of her blood, than flows 
in all the veins and arteries of the whole 
Atherly race united.” 

**Who is it?’ demanded Arthur. 

The celebrated Lady Kenilworth,” re- 
plied the Viscount, “arid a more amiable, or 


“Your eulogium increases both my curi- 
osity to see her Ladyship, and my anxiety 
to have the honor of being acquainted with 
her, said the Baroness, who, in despite of 
her republican principles, was always ready 
to incense those in power,” 

“Did you never see her, Madam?” de- 
manded Lord Colnbrook. 

“No, I have not yet had that honor,” 
was the reply. 

Then, if you will permit,” rejoined his 
Lordship, “1 shall have great pleasure in 
presenting you;”’ and then offering his arm 
to the celebrated stranger, to the utter as- 
tonishment of every one present, he led her 
up to Lady Hawsbell, who came rolling to- 
wards them. “Allow me,” said he to the 
Marchioness, “to present the most illustri- 
ous woman of France to the most charming 


her ear, he added, “It is Madame de S ; 
you may talk to her about Buonaparte, the 
Revolution, suicide, and Germany,” 
Utterly unconscious of the mystification, 
Madame de S started back with as- 
tonishment, when, instead of the noble and 
graceful personage she had anticipated, 
she saw an individual who must have re- 
minded het most wonderfully of the Pari- 
sian Halles; quickly recovering herself, 
with the tact of a perfect woman of the 
world, she said, in French, “My Lady must 
forgive me, if the unexpected honor of be- 
ing presented to a person of your exalted 
character, whose wit, virtues, and beauty, 
are so universally acknowledged, and so 
justly celebrated, has excited some emotion 
in my heart. To enjoy the fiicndship ant 
|| favour of the most accomplished and most 
|| generous Prince in Europe, is already an 
enviable fate; but to combine with this the 
love an? respect of the most free and mag- 
nanimous nation of the universe, is a glori- 
\\cus destiny, reserved perhaps for you 
|} alone.”? 
Althengh this triple compliment, intend- 
\ed for the Prince, the nation, and Lady 
} Kenilworth, was partly understood, and en- 
|| tirely taken to herself by Lady Hawksbell, 








} 





Does-not the || more virtuous woman never filled the peri- || yet she was not sufficient mistressof French 





pitiful and childish ambition of being|| lous and ungrateful situation in which com. || to be able to reply in that languages and 


thought a rapid writer, lead most authors || 
of this class into the absurdity of filling up! 
p2ges with words instead of rdeas. Are not) 
those yery words thrown together s= bur-| 
riedly and ungracefuily as to produce dis- 
sonance, confusion and bad grammar? And 
then, as if not conteut with those compara- 
tively minor defects, so painful to the feel- 
ings of all lovers of correct composition, ob- 
serve the unnatural groupings, the jarring 
opinions, the many contradictions into which 
this unsystematic haste precipitates the 
most gifted writer. In the first place, speak- 
ing of the British Court, we are assured, 
that the utmost decorum, order, and good- 
breeding prevails around it; that on levee 
days, the virtue, beauty, fashion, and talent 
of the empire are alone admitted to the! 
And then, on the very 
next;page, we read a description conyeyed | 
in flowing and energetic language, of a 
scene of rudeness, uproar and barbarism, | 
that would disgrace a band of Scandanavian 
revellers—who were wont to cat flesh al-| 
most raw—quaff mead untill they became) 
inebriated, and then beat each others brains | 
out with the stripped bones! Again, weare| 
teld, that although there are in Britain many 
noblemen who ape the dress and mangers 
ir grooms and stable-boy, yet they are 
mere exceptions, to whom nature has de- 
nied that only commodity which cannot be 











mon report places her.” ” 
“Her Ladyship enjoys, throughout Eu- 


rope, the reputation of exercising the in-| 


fluence she possesses, with a degree of 
moderation, tact, impartiality, and disinte- 
restedness, as rare as it is laudable,’’ ub- 
served Madame de S » who had been 
attracted by the name, 

*“‘Never did any woman in a similar posi- 
tion,” rejoined Lord Dorimont, ‘‘give her 
opinions with more candour, firmness, and 
integrity, nor more invariably abstain from 
all Court cabals, or political intrigues; never 
did any one, with equal opportunities of 
perpetrating evil, more constantly petform 
acts of generous kindness; never had the 
poor and oppressed a more zealous, disin- 
terested advocate, or the corrupt and vi- 
cious a more determined foe. Far abeve 
all mercenary and selfish considerations, if 
she does ever interfere, or attempt to avail 
herself of her power, it is not to promote 
corruption, or to cast a veil over that flagi- 
tious system of peculation and nepotism 
which is the bane of Courts, and the only | 
object of courtiers in general, but to point | 
out those venal abuses and flagrant malver- 
sations, which those who generally sur- 
round the great are the last to disclose; but 
when discovered, are the first to cast the 
odium apon the shoulders of the generous 








of their existence.” 








bought or sold in this world—brains. Then 


master who was most probably unconscious | 


| not being aware that Magamec de § 
\ spoke our language with fluency, she first 
stamivered out—“O dear! I can’t parlez- - 
|) Youzs Lord-a-mercy, Ma’am! you’re un- 
commonly polite! How did you Icave Buo- 
jnaparte? I hope he won’t come over here; 
|if he does, the Volunteers will give him a 
| Rowland for his Oliver. Dear me! we don’t 
|| believe a word, Ma’am, about Captain 
} Wright’s having committed felo-de-se, Buf, 
|| dear me! as £ ssid, 1 do not speak your 
| language, and Hawky is not here to inter- 
pret—Ah! there he is, a philandering! I'll 
}goand fetch him; and in the mean time,” 
jsaid she to Lord Colnbrook, as she gave 
| him a hint about parties, *tyou may invife 
|her to the Villa; and, by-the-bye, as she 
| knows ail about Germany, just ask ber 
where is the bert place to get Weetphalia 
hams;” and off she went, to the no small 
amazement of Madame de & . who, 
whatever she might have thought, merely 
said, ‘All the originality of genins—a little 
brusque, it is true; but L like that species of 
sans gene so characteristic of your national 
incependence; she is, I see, of those cha- 
raeters which require to be deeply studied, 
ere one discovers their virtues, the richest 
ores are concealed beneath the coarsest 
conglomerations.”” 
When it is borne in mind that the aay 
here most unfeelingly es upon by a 
public introduction to the heartless and 
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vulgar mistress of the late 


(here disguised under the name of Lady | 
Hawksbell,) was the incomperable Madame | 
de Stael, a stranger in England, and enti-| 
tled to receive truth and hospitality from its | 
people, are we not compelled to accuse this 
writer of having either libelied the high no- 
bility of bis native land, or of having fallen 
into a common error whenever he labours | 
to prove that every member of that nobility 
is not a companion and an imitator of his} 
rooms and stable-boys’—Granting this! 
writer ordinary powers of judgment, a lite | 
care, reflection and sensible caution would | 
have saved him from an inconsistency for, 
which no accuracy of thought or felicity of | 
expression can make amends. But it is the 
rage of the times to write rapidly—author- | 
ship has become more a trace than a study | 
—and what is the consequence? The man | 
who runs has but a birds-eye view of the) 
surface and exterior of things—his ability | 
to describe is therefore commensurate to) 
his chances of observation: the man who) 
travels slowly and cautiously along enjoys 
opportunities of looking into the depths) 
and recesses of every scene and character 
—and seeing, he learns to describe every | 
thing accurately, and he is content to leave 
every thing in its proper place. The cau- 
tious observer is at last well rewarded—for 
he acquires a polished ease of movement; 
there is grace the most refined, yet nature 
the most simple and attractive in all the at.| 
titudes of himself and his characters. To 
speak more plainly, careful and studious} 
writers like the Goldsmiths and the Field-| 
ings of other days, becoming possessed of 





miser Coutts— | Laying out ev'ry penny their husbands can get— 
now the notorious Duchess of St. Albans, || But if ever he ventured the voyage to go, 


The woman for him must be just so and so— } 


Must be frundsome and young—must be modest and 
prim— . . 

And myst lore none on earth so sincerely as him— 

Must be saving and close—must not travel the street i! 

$ ay. . 

And (the last and best requisite) never must eat any. 


But Peter was doom’d to a fate not uncommon— 
To be bamboozled out of his wits by a woman:—— | 
For it seems a young spinster,who knew he was rich 
Had determin'd old Peter's hard heart to bewitch. | 


} 


(In speaking of witeheraft, I'm probably wrong— 
But witches I've seen, tho’ Igrant they were young 
And I ne’cr could divine, or the mis’try unfold, 
Why witches were anciently, ugly and old.) 


| 


One day, Peter stood at his two story casement, 
To observe what might cause either mirth or amaze- | 
ment; 
For the street oft displayed what might bundreds | 


And cheated poor Peter sometimes of a smile:— 
When, what should pass by, with a step light and 
ninnble, | 
But as pretty a lass, as eer wielded a thimble!— | 
So neat and so trig, with her mouth in a pucker, | 
And dress‘ out so smart in her best bib and tucker; 
And onward she tript, so fautasti¢ and airy— | 
“Egad,”’ muttered he,“she’s an angel,or fairy.” | 
His gaze follow'd on, while his eyes could descern her 
* Villas bad Inek would have it she turn'd round a 
corner — 
Then he stept from the window—strode over the 
floor— 
And thought it most prudent to fasten the door— 
Then hoisted the sash, ina fit of despair, 
And threw himself-into his large elbow chair. 


His wits fled about in contrary direetions— 
And bis mind was employed with unusal reflections; | 











For each form r thought to a new one gave place, 


begaite, \\ 





—— —————— 


| When the rattling of chairs and confusion was past, 


And they settled down quiet for eating at last; 


|| Peter drew great respect, fur quite large near the 


fop he sate, 
And the blushing young Fanny, immediately oppo- 
site. , 

With the greatest profusion the table was spread, 
And politeness now raged from the fwot to the head, 
“Shall [ help you to this? shall I help you to thavl— 
Choose coffee or tea, Miss? choose lean, Sir, er fat?— 
“I have no choice I thank you, "tis quite immateri 

al”— ~ 
“Help yourselves now, good ladies, cannot be near 
ye all” — 

“Miss Fanny,” say Peter,“what wouhl you prefer?” 
“Oh! tal” éxclaimed Cousin, “you need pot help her™ 
“What! not hélp Miss Fanny!” said he,with surprise” 
* I searce ever eat, Sir,” Miss Fanny replies;— 


||\“Dear me now, that's strange!” but says cousin, “tis 


true— 

And indeed I don’t wonder it seems strange te you— 
Cousin Peter, I've known her almost from a child; 
She was always so delicate, modest and mild, 
And though at the table she still touk a seat, 
You might put in a nut shell, I'm sure all she'd eat; 
And the last twelvemonth past, or, I think some 
such matter— 

i but iwo bui 
water” 


She 





its, and one glaass of 


_ Says Peter, “the thing is confoundedty queer, 
And yet, she looks hearty, and baxon and fair”— 
And thought to himself, if her living’s so small 
She might soon /earn to live upon nothing at all. 

Te be Concluded, 





Swaxine.—The Macdorough (Ga. ) Fack- 
sonian tells the following story. A young 
lady of our county, a few days ago, seeing # 
| ground squirrel go into the crevice of a 
| large rock, which lay flat on the ground, 
ran her hand im to catch it, when she was 
severely bitten; hang you, you have bit me, 

















the art of concealing art—the good taste || And marriage and love stared him full in the face. 
which defies the critic to strike out a word || The expenses on one hand—Fanny’s charms on the 
of their compositions and replace it with a| other— 

better; receive the applauses of their own, || N° wonder poor Peter was thrown in a pother— 
which is a foreknowledge of the sanction | At last on this point he determined to tarry— 

of succeeding generations—and this consti- | 
tutes true fame. The defects of the novel 
before us are those which result from haste. | 
There are, however,:many scenes in it 


ry.— 


ruin, 
whichevince uncommon accuracy of thought || What mischief the girls in their noddles were brew- 
and clearness of expression, and descriptive | ing!— 


But cares o'er his mein’ry soon cast a dark blot 


wers of the very highest order; and view- | 
po y Ug « And Fanny and marriage were nearly forgot. 


€4 as proofs of talent in the writer, lead to) 

expectations that he will impart, to the ez- || Peter'sheart ofits bumping had got something 

tire of any future work, the energy and deep | better, 

gnterest connected with many scenes pour- | When twas nearly renew'd by the sight of a letter; 

trayed in “*‘The Adventures of a King’s Butatonce when lie read on the back his appellative, 

Page.” The writing convinced him it come from a relative: 
We shall resume our notice of the work || The lettets he hated as bad as the gallows, 

, *|l He re ly open’ ~ad % = 

more at large in our next, but cannot close | ara Spee Sand Cent ear en 

our present hasty obseryations without di-!! ; 


A " I hope this may find you quite hearty 
recting the reader’s attention to the mas- | As it Comes to invite you to honour our party; 


terly description of the storming of the || We will have what shall warrant an evening's 
Marquis d’Avrancourt’s palace, and of the) amusement, 
sea-fight between the yacht and Dutch lug- | And sev'ral fine girls, as a stronger inducement— 
ger, as contained in the first volume of this | Our number perhaps may amount to a dezen— 
publication.— Truth Teller. nen 3 . 
Your affectionate eousin, 
SS * * » o o ee * . . e 


You'll exeuse me for eatting a long story short 
For the guesisall assembled resolved upon sport:-- 
And among thea was seen Mr. Longpocket’s phiz; 
(For no one could doubt, that the countenance Was 

his,) 
| Miss Fanny was there too, as fresh as a rose, 
| With eyes sparkling bright and as jetty as sloes; 
Peter soon recollected he'd scen her before, 
And his heart set to work with its bumping once 
more. 


Written for the Port Folio. 
THE BACHELOR OUTWITTED. 
Dispised by the world, and unblest with a wife, 
Peter Longpocket led an old bachelor's life, 
As rich as a Jew, with more money than brains, 
He had just wit enough to count over his gains; 
But besides, witha heart that was constantly craving, 
He possessed a remarkable talent for saving;— 
Stuck elose in his corner, and ne'er set his nose out, 
For fear (honest Peter!) of wearing his shoes out.— 
He liv'd all alone, the old miserly elf, 
And was washwoman, scullion and couk fe> himself, 
Of all his eoncerns the sole superintendant— 
Witha servant, no longer he'd be independent: 

@® Andas for a belpmate, he gave as his word 

That a wife wasa someting he could not afford;— 
For wives were expensive—atill running in det— 


And now, ‘midst # second confilsion of Babel, 

The ladies and gentlemen sat down to table— 

“Cousin Peter, sit bere, or, perhaps you'll sit there— 

Go up toward the head there, and cake that arm 
chair” — 

“Miss Fanny, step round to the opposite side— 

“Yes madafu,” with diffidence Fanay replied.— 








If a wife wouldn't eat much Ithink I might mar 


Ali! little thought, Peter, whilst guarding from 


| but I will have you any how, she said, and 
|again poked in her hand, but instead of the 
|| squirrel, she pulled outa large rattle snake, 
|| having twelve rattles—her hand and arm 
swelled prodigiously in a few hours after. 





} Dr. Johnson related, with an amiable 
|fondness, the following little pleasing cir- 
'||cumstance relative to his Ramnrex, to his 
biographer, Mr. Boswell. After a few 
\|numbers of that highly celebrated work’ 
|| were published, he showed them to Mrs. 
‘| Johison, the companion of his solitude, 
| and in whose taste and judgment he had 
|| great confidence: “1 thought very well of 
| you before,” said she, “but I did not imagine 
| you could have written any thing equal to 
|this.” Distant praise,” continues Mr. 
!| Boswell, “from whatever quarter, is not so 
| delightful as that of a wite whom a man 
|| loves and estcems; her approbation may be 
| said to cone home to his bosom; and being 
| So near, its effect is most sensible and per- 
|; manent.” 
| —-—— 
|| __ There is a good deal of saucy wit in Lord 
Byron’s anecdote of the fair astronomers:— 
|| He says, some literary ladies being asked 
| how they could be sufficiently interested in 
astronomy to spend su much time in watch- 
|| ing the heavens, replied that they had a 
| great curiosity to see whether there was 
|, feally a man in the moon! 





ANECDOTE, 
Ata late public dinner in Boston, Mr. 
i Everett related an interesting aneedote of 
|, Chatham. When he was proceeding to 
|| Parliament (sail Mr. E,) on a memorable 
|| Occasion about the commencement of ‘our 
|| revolution, he was observed to be arm “in 
|| arm with a plain and apparently humble in- 
dividual. When they arrived at Westmin- 





ster Hall, the Earl took his seat within’ the 
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bar, and the stranger without. Soon after 

a debate begun on American Affairs; and 

the Eari delivered his most able speech in 

our behalf—that which has been so often 

quoted. A nobleman, onthe other side, in 

teply, said the Earl did not utter his own 

sentiments, but those of a bitter enemy of | 
England, pointing to the stranger. ‘The | 
Karl defended his friend, and said he was | 
vot only an ornament to his country, but | 
justly the pride of Europe asa learned phi- | 
lanthropist. The stranger was Benjamin | 
Franklin, the son of a Boston mechanic, a 

tallow chandicr—and himself a printer! 





Affection.—To seea father treating his 
sons like elder brothers, and to see sons_ 
coveting their father’s company, and con- 
versation, because they think him the wisest 
and the most agreeable man of their ac- 
quaintance, is the most amiable picture the 
eye can behold; itis a transplanted self-love, 
us sacred as friendship, as pleasureable as 
love, and as happy as religion can make it. 








Dancing.—As the season for balls, assem- 
blies, and night-parties is coming on, the 
following bints may not be without their 
use. Dancing, under proper limitations, is 
2 wholesome exercise, especially in winter; | 
but the more violent dances are frequently 
ittended with pernicious effects. The ex-| 
ertion of so many muscles and the yuick} 
perspiration of a warm atmosphere in a! 
crowded assembly, excite such a rapid Cir- | 
culation of the blood, as is equal to that in! 
the hot stage ofa fever. When to this we) 
add the improper use of liquids, which if of | 
a heating nature, increase the motion of the} 
blood, or if cooling, restrain it abruptly, we | 








can no longer be surprised that spitting of ||}, 


blood and consumption of the lungs are the 
consequ; neces of such excesses. . 





From Maffiit’s Sketches. 
MATERNITY. 


Le! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps; 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, | 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy. a 
Pleasures of Hope. 





Come where the tempest bath no longer sway, 


Come to the mingling of repose and love, 
Breathed by the silent spirit of the dove 


And crown’d furever! midst that shining band, Stainh 
Gathered to heaven’s ewn wreath from every land || 


Come to thy mother!—on the Sabbath shore, 


Come to thy sisters;—joyously again 
All the home-veices, blent in one sweet strain, 


The storm hath swept, as o’era willow’s bough: 
Come w thy father!—it is finished now; 


Chauge finds no pathway, memory no dark trace, 
And ob! bright victory—death by love no place; | 


| haps is aware, how much our moral and so. 
|| how powerless conscience would become 


| without the belief of a God; how palsied 


| quell and sustain it; how suddenly the whole 
| social fabric would quake, and with wiat || 


The softest, sweetest, the most delicate \ 


and touching features in the domestic cir- 
cle, is where maternal solicitude discovers 
itself in the thousand nameless little atten- 
tions towards lovely innocence. The pen- 
cil of Raphael would be inadequate to the 
task of delineating the expressive, the soul- 
thrilling gaze’ of her whose throbbing breast 
beats affection to the precious little one, lent 
her from the skies. The opening charms 
of spring in its livery of green, the harmony 
of inspiring sounds from unfettered brooks, 
the newly peopled woods and groves, may 
be considered as ——— true pictures of 
the unfolding beauties of infant loveliness, 
and the pleasing train of buoyant thoughts 
that are imaged by the fond mother, while 
fancying herself already repaid for all her 
cares, and tears and anxieties. These are 
moments of bliss ou which she feasts with 
mingled sensations of pain and pleasure. It 
is not a paroxysm of joy in which she re- 
vels.. Her feelings, it is true, are awake, 





|the work and sport of chance, that no su- || 








and every pulsation of her soul trembles 
‘like leaves when kissed by whispering 
breezes. But we speak of feclings we are 


incapable of comprehending~feelings at- 


tuned only to the fairest and loveliest of 


God’s works, and felt only by them, to 





which man must, at least in part, ever re- 
main a stranger. 


PORT FOLIO. 
From the Amulet. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
THE ANGEL’s CALL. 


“Hark! they whisper! angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away!” 


Come to the laad of peace! 


407 
ty and suffering, having no solace or hope, 
would trample in scorn on the restraints of 
human laws. ‘Virtue, duty, principle, 
would be mocked and spurned as unmean- 
ing sounds. A sordid, self interest, would 
supplant every other feeling, and man 
would become in fact, what the theory of 
Athesim declares him to be, a companion 
for brutes! —Channing. 





The shadow passes from the soul away, 
The sounds of weeping cease! 





Fear hath no dwe ling there! Fran he Tali a a 


t 5 
A CHILD WITH A LILY. 
Innocent child and snow-white fluwer! 
Well are you pair'd in your opening hour; 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet; 
with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 





Through the celestial aict 
Come to the bright and blest, 





| Ardess one! though thou gazest now 

| O’er the white blossom with earnest brow , 
| Soon will it tire thy childish eye-- 

Fair as it is,thou will throw ix by. 


Thy spicit shall find rest! 
Thou hast been long alone: 
The heart that rocked thy childhood, back, once 


| 
more | 
Shall take its wearied one. 


Threw it aside in thy weary hour— 
‘Throw to the ground the fair white flower; 
| Yet, as thy tender years depart, 


Ss dian Wenn Keep the whitness of thine own heart. 








Summary Justice.—On Thursday evening 
in Broadway, New York, as a gentleman, 
his wife and two daughters were returnin 

| to their residences from a visit, a brute in- 
| sulted the young ladies whe were at the 
| moment a short distance ahead of their fa- 
ther. Two geutlemen who happened to 
| be on the opposite side of the street, ob- 
serving it, went to the relief of the females, 
|) and their father coming up at the same in- 
| stant, chastised the fellow without ‘mercy 
/on the spot. Good, ‘ 


Shall greet their long bereft! 
Over thine orphan head 


Thy tears have all been shed. 
In thy divine abod > 


Come, Spirit, to thy God! 


Tur Consequence or ArurisM. 
Few men suspect, perhaps no mun com- 
prehends, the extent of the support given 
y religion to every virtue. No man per- 








Mr. Forrest. —Notwithstanding the “pelt- 
| ing of the pitiless storm,” Mr. Forrest drew 
| an excellent house on Wednesday evening, 
| He appeured as Lear, and p:rsonated that 
| character with even more effect than he did 
| during his last engagement. In the two 
| first acts, he exhibited rather too much 
| physical strength for the old King of ‘four 
| score and upwards;” but in the followi 

| acts, this fault was entirely corrected. His 
c , ey an | madness was a masterly portraiture—it was 
a fearful crash it would sink into hopeless || a deeply affecting picture of “the frailty of 
ruin, were the ideas ofa Supreme Being, | human greatness.” When the first dawn- 
of accountableness, and of a future life to ‘ing of reason came over his mind, his re- 
be utterly erased from every mind. Once || cognition of Cordelia, (which Mrs. Hilson, 
let men thoroughly believe, that they are || though laboring under indisposition, played 


cial sentiments are fed from this fountain; 


would be human benevolence, were there 
not the sense of a higher benevolence, to 


| excellently well,) was a noble burst of pa- 
\ ternal feeling; and the closing scene over 
| the dead body of his hapless daughter, left 
| scarcely a dry eye inthe house.—WJ. Y. Cour. 


perior intelligence concerns itself with hu- 
man affairs; that all their improvements pe- 
rish forever at death, that the weak have | 
no guardian, and the injured nd ayen er;| 
that there is no recompense for sacrifices || Memoirs of Summerfield. —We have re- 
to uprightness, and the pubjic good, that || ceived the “‘Memoirs of the life and minis- 
an outh is unheard in heaven; that secret || try of the Rev. John Summerfield—by John 
crimes have no witness but the perpetrator, || Holland, with an introductory letter by 
that human existence has no purpose, and || James Montgomery.” 
human virtue no unfailing friend; that this i ‘This work will be ve 
brief life is every thing to us, and death is| many who admired the fine genius and es- 
total, everlasting extinction—once let men || teemed the meek piety of that gifted and 
thoroughly abandon religion, and who can || extraordinary young man, whose career 
conceive, ay describe ‘the extent of the | was so short and so brilliant. This history 
desolation which would follow. | is deeply interesting, for it exhibits a man 
We hope perhaps, that human laws and || of warm passions and strong sensibilities, 

natural sympathy would hold society to to-||led into erfor an4 seduced into folies, ar- 
gether. As reasonably might we believe, rested by conscience, and redeemed at last 
that, were the sun quenched in the heavens || by repentance; and restored to innocence 
our torches could illuminate, and our fires || and worth. : 

quicken, and fertilize the creation. What The mechanical execution of this work 
is there in human nature,to awaken respect || deserves to be noticed. The book is * 
and tenderness, if man is the unprotected || up” in excellent taste—it i beautify 
| insect of a day/and what is he more,if Athe-|| printed, on fine paper, and 

ism be true? Erase all thought. and fear of | with a superior engraving of 











acceptable to the 


Id, 

God from a community, and selfishness, aad || in which the artist done le justice 

sensuality, would absolve the whole man. || to the beautiful face and finely formed bead 
| Appetite, knowing no restrgint, and pover- |! of the original.— (bid. 











Conundrum.—Why are females of the 
present day like the lillies in the scriptures? 

Because they toil not, neither do they 
Fpin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 





Improved Roses!—it is formally announc- 
ed in the Paris papers, asa German dis- 
covery, that onions being planted near rose- 
trees, gives a most exquisite scent to roses. 
We should presume that the onions would 
have the advantage, in the business of 
“stealing and giving odour,” and that to at 
tempt to throw perfume on the rose would 
be “wasteful and ridiculous excess.”” We 
may soon hear of the otto of Onions super- 
ceding that of the muse’s favorite. 





INHABITANTS OF A FLOWER.* 

The principal flower in an elegant bo- 
quet was a carnation; the fragrance of this 
led me to enjoy it frequently and near.— 
The sense of smelling was not the only one 
affected on these occasions; while that was 
satiated with the powerful sweet, the car 
was constantly attacked by an ex#Tindt 
soft: but ugreeable: murmupige*sound. It 
was easy to know tliat some animal, within 
the covert, must be the musician, and the 
little noise must come from some. little 
creature suited to produce it. -T instantly 
distended the lower part of the flower, and 
placing it in full light, could discover troops 
of little insects frisking, with wiki jolity, 
among the little threads that octupicd its 
centre. What a fragrant world fur their 
habitation! What a perfe rity from 
all annoyance, in the dist 
rounded the scene of ‘actioaé 
Microscope to take in, at ohe view, the 
whole base of the flower, I gave myself an 
opportunity of contemplating what they 
were about, and this, for many days to- 
gether, without giving them the least dis- 
turbance. 
economy, their passions and their enjoy- 
ments. The Microscope, on this occasion, 







hal given what nature seemed to have de- || 
nied, to the objects of contemplation ‘The | 
base of the flower extended itself, und -r its | 


influence to a vast plain; the slender steins 


of the trees became trunks of so many ce- || 
dars; the threads in the middle seemed 
structures supporting at the top their seve- | 
ral ornaments; and the narrow spaces be- | 


tween, were enlarged into walks, partcrres 
and terraces. 

On the polished bottoms of these, bright- 
er than Parian marble, walked in pairs, 
alone, or in. la companies, the winged 
inhabitants;these, from little dusky flies,for 
such only the nakedeye would have shown 
them, were raised to glorious glittering ani- 
mals, stained with living ‘purple, and with 
a glossy gold, that weuld have made all the 
labors of the contemptible in the 
at leisure, as they 
- admire their elegant 
t shoulders, and their 
t bucks vicing with the 













liousand others, out-glittering 
t es of a brilliant; above descrip- 
tion, too great almost for admifation. I 
could observe them here singling out their 
fayorite females; courting them with the 
masic of their buzzing wings, with little 
nd formed for their little organs; 
Keading them from walk to walk, 
ee the perfumed shades, and point- 
ing out to their taste, the drop of liquid 
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fumed groves, the moré than mystic shadcs 
of the poet’s fancy were realized. 
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Thus [ could discover their |) 


abbioe and their eyes, cach} 
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Communications for the Port Folie, can be left at 
the Post Office. 
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Postage.—One of our exchange papers, a few | 
days since, complained that extra postage was | 
| charged on several periodicals, among which was the | 
| Port Folio. As this exira charge is made upon 
grounds which have repeatedly been settled by the 
| competent authority at Washington, we can view it 
j only as extortion. Should we be informed of any 
Similar cases clhewhere, or a continuance of the | 
one to which our attention has now been called, we | 
will endeavour to obtain that justice which the Post | 
Master General has repeatedly admitted our claim | 
toe His opinion has been decidedly expressed. that | 
our work should be charged with newspaper post- | 
age only. 











—_—_— 
~ Editorial Movements.—TVhe vetran Editor of the | 
“Democratic Press,” Jubn Binns, Esq. a week or | 
two since disposed of his iuterest in that establish- | 
ment, to the publisher of the “Inquirer.” 
|| after a connection of twenty seven years, with the 
|| newspaper press, has Alderman Binns terminated 
his editorial carecr, and diseclaiming all future in- 
|| terest and participation therein retired to the shades 
|| of private life. 

| Mr. 8. B. Ludlow, for severs! years advantageous: | 
|| ly known as editor of the Philadclphian, a regions 
land “riseellancous hewspaper, has retired from his | 
|| charge in consequence of i] health, His successor 
is the Rev, Dr. Ely, so well known to our readers 
and to the country as one of the most indifatigable, 
jeMficientand thoroughgoing men which the cause 
}of religion numbers among its advocates. Few 
|| MeN possess greater opportunities of imparting in- | 
i} terest to a religious newspaper, and we have no | 
|) doubt the Philadelphian under its present manage | 
|} neat will reecive invge aceessions to the patronage 
|| it aivendy enjoys. Wain. F. Geddes is now the Pro- 
|| prictow of the paper. 








{ 
| Few axioms are deserving of more serious consider- 
|, ation than the oniversally conceded ove the cause 
| of religion has suffered more from the injudicious 
| proceedings of its professed friends, than from tbe | 
attacks of its open and avowed enemics: | 





The Lithographic art has made rapid progress 
towards periection within a comparatively reeeni 
period: and, with us, appears to be still gaining in 
public estimation. Dhe press of Messrs. Pendle. | 
ton, Kearney & Childs, recently established in 
Chesnut street. very deservedly excites attention.— 
‘The portrait of the distinguished statesman Henry | 
Clay, drawn on stone by Newsman the deaf und | 
dumé artist, now in the course of completion, is 
highly spoken of by competent judges. Vhis youth- 
ful aspirant possesses a more than ordinary degree 
of promise; and will doubtless one day become a) 
brilliant ornament to the profession in which he | 
evinces 6o much of the true spirit and devetion of | 
genius. Someof his productions, which we have | 
seen, possess so surprising a combination of fine | 
points, especially in extreme richness and delicacy } 
of execution as not to suffer in compsrison with the | 
efforts of eminent masters. ‘They are truly splen- 
did. | 

The foreign importations have recently made. 
large though net in ail cases very select, additions | 


Thas, |; 


| managed differently. 


|| ment in the education of the young must 


— 





The Life of Arthur Lee, in two volumes, 
recently published, is a val:iable record of 

itical events, connected with the most 
important and interesting periods of our 
national existence. It contains information 
which should be in the possession of every 
citizen. 








The Poetical Quotations, in four duodeci- 
mos, compi!ed by Mr. John F. Addington, 
and recently completed, is well spoken of. 
Mr. Walsh says a regular perusal of it 


would enrich any mind. 








| Sketches of Trish Characier, re-published 


j|last week by the Harpers, is smong the 


| best things which has recently issued from 
| their prolific press. ‘The writer is Mrs. S, 

| C. Hall, a lady who has already acquired an 
excellent reputation in the literary world, 

| which this work wiil materially enhance. 





| . as 
| Mr, and Mrs. Sloman, and Miss Kelly, at the 


Chesnut street theatre, and Mr. Finn, at 
the Arch strect, have each appealed to the 
lovers of *‘tragedy, comedy and + well 
'within a few days past, and it need hardly 
| be added with the greatest success. Their 
respective benefits were literally golden 
Ilowever gratifying it may be to 





| harvests, 


|| see deserved favorites so liberally rewarded, 


| we cannot but think such large drafts on 
, the theatrical éreasury has an unjust bearing 


|| on the regular performers, who after wear- 


jing out their minds and bodies during a 
| long season, find ut the close that a few 
_ birds of passage have borne off the prize, 
| leaving them exhausted in health, in spirits 
land in purse. ‘These things shoukl be 





“We hold it to be a fortunate thing for 
i any country,” says the North American Re- 
| view,**that a portion of its literature should 
‘fall into the hands of women.” A senti- 
| ment to which we can give our cordial ap- 
| probation: for who so well. as woman can 


‘| undestand the sentiments and feelings of 


| her own sex, and with more advantage ex- 
| ercise a controlling power over their minds 
|and characters? The province of woman is 
ito refine and elevate the character of her 
}own sex. ‘To this should her efferts be 
directed, and unless she fail in her high 
trust female authorship will be productive, 
not only of immediate, but permanent, ben- 
\ificial effects for a progressive improve- 


fullow as a necessary consequence. 
Emancipation. 
Se 
MARRIED. 


Mr. Joseph Martin, to Miss Ann Davis; Dr. Bai~ 
ley Washington of the U, S. Navy, to Miss Ann 
Matilda Lee; Mr, Oliver Spencer,to Miss Jalia Jobn- 
son; Mr, Thomas Harley to Mrs. Hetty Polk; Capt. 
Henry Lelay, Jr. © Miss Marry Dale: Mr. Daval 
Fulton to Miss Amanda M. DBeacier, 


. . 
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DIED. 
Benjamin Whitely. Esq. of Newark, Nel.—At the 
Mausion House, iu this city, on the 26th inst. the 
= Isles Edesuds 





tovur stock of prints. Among the coll made | 
by Mr. Pewdleton during his visit to the most dis- | 
tinguished repositories in Europe,are some which | 
we haye not seen excelledaud which are well worth | 
the attention of Connoisuers. At this establishment 
now in successful operation in Chesnut street, are | 
several fine original pieces, ond visitors are delighted | 
with the extensive and varied collection of beautiful | 
speeimens to be found there. Every description of 

subjects within the scope of the pencil are rapidly 








nectar, just bursting from some vein within 
he Tivilig trunk of—here, where the. per- 


I 1 Washi a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S. This lamemed_oceug, 
renee Jeaves our country to deplore the loss of an 
able, experienced and faithful functionary, and the 
members of the bar deeply to regret a wise and in- 
structive guide, a brilliant ornament to the profess- 
jon and a beloved panion in social i ’ 
His wifes Mrs. Washingtou left this city on Satur- 
day last, and when near Grays Ferry; was taken sud- 
denly iif aud was conveyed tea private dwelling 








as well as beautifully executed, 


house, where she shortly after expired, 





